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New-Yoek, June 1, 1851. 



THE AET OF SKETCHING EEOM NATURE. 
In the July number of this Journal we shall 
commence the publication of a valuable English 
treatise on this subject, illustrated by engravings 
on wood. The principles of perspective, and of 
linear sketching, are explained in this work in a 
clear and intelligible manner. It will probably 
be continued through two or three of the suc- 
ceeding numbers, and it would be advisable for 
all who intend to subscribe to the Art-Union, to 
do so at once, in order to obtain the Bulletin, 
and thus secure this treatise complete. 



THE ILLUSTEATIONa 
The principal Illustration of this number is a 
Stable Scene, designed and engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Wenderoth. The woodcuts are by Bob- 
BETT & Edmonds, from Rossiter's Types of 
Beauty, and Durand's Kaaierskill Clove, two of 
the principal ornaments of the present Exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design. 



J. M. W. TUENER. 



Unpopularity must ever be a test of the 
greatness of the artist, and it may safely be said, 
that no great work of art was ever at once ap- 
preciated by the many. If there have been any 
seeming exceptions, they may be resolved into 
cases where the popularity was owing to some 
minor quality of the work ; and where deference 
to an acknowledged authority has produced a 
general assent to its decision. To the latter 
cause, may be assigned the popularity of those 
great artists, who have received in their own 
lives, that universal homage, which, more than 
any thing else, compensates for early neglect 
and hardship. The reason for this want of ap- 
preciation, must be evident to one who under- 
stands the rare qualifications, the union of which, 
is necessary to constitute the great artist. Art is a 
system of philosophy requiring the most profound 
research to comprehend its principles. There is 
no instinctive perception of its deeper truths, nor 
can they be received by the art-student, without 
some portion of that patient investigation which 
makes the life-labor of the artist. It is necessary 
to an entire appreciation of a work of art, that 
one should be possessed in some small degree of 
a feeling like the artist's, and the more rare and 
elevated that feeling, the fewer will be his ap- 
preciative admirers. 

Turner is no exception to the rule above ad- 
vanced, though it may be true that his reputa- 
tion is world-wide. If an intelligent admiration 
is necessary to popularity, then is Turner not 



popular, even in England, though the enthusi- 
asm and force of those who do feel his merits, 
have so overpowered the common opinion, that 
it has become a heresy to cavil at his great- 
ness. 

There have been two periods in his life, each 
equal in duration to, and greater in results than, 
the. lives of most great artists. In the second, he 
has lingered long enough to hear, the homage 
paid by the multitude to the results of the first 
— twenty years hence, they may acknowledge 
his present merit, as they now do his past. It 
is the former Turner whom England -admires, 
and not the artist who, still firm and clear in in- 
tellect and aim, gives to the world now the 
glory and beauty which the study, during so 
many years, of the splendors of heaven and 
earth, of sky and sea, of rainbow and setting 
sun, has kindled in his own poetic mind. 

Turner possesses all the requisites which are 
demanded in the constitution of an artist, com- 
bined to an extent the world has probably 
never seen in any other man. Whether it be as 
a colorist, a draughtsman, a philosopher, or a 
poet, he is equal to, or greater than any one 
who previous to him had made art his study. 
In imaginative power, the greatest artistic fac- 
ulty, he has no superior. In the first period, he 
exhibited only those of his peculiar talents 
which were most easily understood. His fine 
feeling for form, earnest study of nature, and his 
poetic sensibilities, are there shown. In the later 
period, he developed his power as a colorist, 
and called up his great imagination, which has 
marked him as one of the Poets of all time. 

His pictures are always distinguished by the 
most earnest eclecticism, a conscientious selection 
of those points which he deemed most worthy of 
his thought, and the unhesitating sacrifice, as far 
as necessary, of all other attractions to this. 
Space and form seem to have been the objects at 
which he principally aimed in his early pictures, 
and they are painted in quiet gray, and carefully 
elaborated, luminous, but not showing the pas- 
sionate feeling for light which his later pictures 
exhibit. The Greenwich, in his own gallery, is, I 
believe,one of his earliest, and is characterized by 
nothing so strongly, as its studiousness, and un- 
affectedness, and fine expression of distance. It 
is a simple transcript of nature, apparently 
painted on the spot, and showing none of his 
beauty of composition. It was his practice, at 
this time, to paint much from nature, as indeed 
it has always been, to a greater or less extent. 
He shows, at this time, no impatience at the re- 
straining of the greatness he must have been 
conscious of, by the rigid discipline of study to 
which he subjected himself, and his works ex- 
hibit no token to the ordinary observer of the 
great power he afterwards manifested. Few of, 
those who watched his progress at that time, 
could have dreamed that in that patient, unpre- 
tending painter, was concealed the greatest land- 
scape painter of the world. A weaker man 
would have rushed as soon as possible, into the 
more attractive and less tedious exercise of his 
imaginative powers, neglecting the study neces- 
sary to perfect those powers, and Danby-like, 
would have been lost in conventional weakness- 
es, merging all imagination in a fancy diseased for 
want of its proper aliment. There is nothing 
more instructive to the young artist, than this 
period in the life of the great man, when, pa- 
tiently abiding the time when the powers he 



knew he possessed, should burst ripened on the 
world, he confined himself to the unattractive 
part of his studies ; the elementary knowledge 
of his art. Cramped by poverty and neglect, 
though he must have felt that he could at once 
have attracted attention and favor, by even the 
imperfect development of his higher abilities, 
he struggledvon, supporting himself sometimes 
by teachingj practisin|^ the most rigid economy, 
and animated ^ by that sublime self-confidence 
which marks the hero. There -seems to have 
been a singular veneration Inv Turner's mind 
for the early landscape painters, Claude, and 
Poussin, and for the later Wilson j and it may 
safely be said, he gathered all the good their 
works offered, and received little of the injury 
their mannerisms and falsities generally carry 
with them. When he began to graSp the higher 
principles of art, he did it with a mind sufficiently 
well informed in the philosophy and fact of na- 
ture to make the illustration of them interesting 
from the truth and beauty woven into it, and 
thus he followed, not in servile imitation each of 
the early masters, or combined their peculiar 
beauties into a *' style" still more attractive; yet 
doing all this with that fulness of knowledge 
which gave those . seeming imitations the fresh- 
ness of new revelations. Claude was then the 
mould to which all artists endeavored to shape 
themselves, and they were accounted the most 
successful who imitated him most closely. It 
was to be expected that Turner would be to 
some extent influenced by the prevailing taste, 
more especially, as the beauties of Claude are 
those which appeal to the poetic feelings which 
wer^ so strong in Turner. From simple views, 
and unambitious exercise of his powers, he came 
to an emulation— it cannot be called an imita- 
tion—of Claude's works, and produced many 
classical compositions, of which several now re- 
main in his gallery. At what period of his life 
these were produced, I cannot say j but by the 
evidences of great -vigor of mind, shown in the 
size, and handling of the pictures, they appear to 
be the works of his maturity.* The finest exam- 
ples of his Claude-compositions, in his gallery, 
are the Building of Carthage^ and the Crossing 
the Brook— the former, the perfection of Claude's 
sea-port, as the latter is of his landscape. The 
Crossing the Brook fails in the quality of air, and 
in the coolness, and so' to speak, holiness of 
color which Claude would have given it; less, I 
suppose, because^ of inability to render it, than 
because he knew that though beautiful and ex- 
pressive, it was conventional, and did not belong 
to nature; and Turner has never taken a sugges- 
tion from any one, that his knowledge of nature 
did not warrant and assure him to be correct. 
Its sky is English— one of those mist^fiUed, lu- 
minous skies, in which the cumuli are piling 
sluggishly up, wasting away and mingling them- 
selves into the vapor which' grays the blue sky 
in the light of the noonday sun. It is a magni- 
ficent picture, and enough of itself to make the 
fame of its producer. As compositions, the best 
pictures that Claude ever produced look forced 
and artificial, compared to its refinement of form 
and lofty feeling. He also used a style in which 
were mingled many of the characteristics of 
Poussin and Wilson. To how great an extent 

* I do not mean to say that large pictures are always indi- 
cative of great power— the practice of some of our yonoger 
artists would make such an assertion an absurdity ; bnt large 
pictures well-managed are. 
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